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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

his visit to this country, early in 1915, he read this poem at 
Columbia University. He had planned to make a continental 
tour, starting here. But death blocked his path. He be- 
came seriously ill in New York; and in February of this 
year, the forty-ninth of his life, he died at Leon, Nicaragua, 
his native town. 

The solemnity of death has served to emphasize his mes- 
sage of fraternity. Latin America waits to hear it echoed 
by the poets of this country. It is dawn. 

Salomon de la Selva 

REVIEWS 

SHELLEY IN HIS LETTERS 

The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley : Edited by Roger Ing- 

pen. Bohn's Library, G. Bell and Sons, London. 

That light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That beauty in which all things work and move, 
That benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

This stanza of Adonais will recur often to the reader of 
the contradictions and the complications of Shelley's life, 
as these are revealed in his fascinating correspondence. 

Without strength to hold up for long at a time the mag- 
nificent torch of his belief that human love is the light that 
kindles the beauty of creation, Shelley could yet wave the 
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Shelley in His Letters 

wild gleam of that flame with a free grace which will long 
waylay mankind's imagination. He waves it in his extremely 
candid and vital letters as expressively as in his verse; for 
me, in general, more expressively. Few of his admirers, I 
believe, will deny that the stuff of Shelley's poetry is more 
sympathetically communicated in his correspondence with 
Claire Clairmont alone, or Thomas Love Peacock, or Hogg, 
or Byron alone, than in Julian and Maddalo, Rosalind and 
Helen, and all his controversial verse put together. 

Absorbing as it is to follow the gusty flame of the poet's 
torch of creative thought through the labyrinths of mortal 
life where he leads us, it must be confessed that in the course 
of the two volumes I often forgot to look at the divine fire, 
in my interest in the endlessly wonderful scene of human 
figures, which that light chances to illuminate. Lord Byron, 
Claire Clairmont, John Keats, Leigh Hunt, Godwin, Mary 
Shelley, the gifted Mrs. Boinville — never was a poet's biog- 
raphy more fully peopled than Shelley's with men and 
women of brilliant endowment and striking character. This 
element of the interest commonly attributed to novels, and 
so sadly to seek in numbers of them, is greatly enhanced 
by quotations from Peacock's memoir, from Mrs. Shelley's 
prefatory notes accompanying the first collected edition of her 
husband's poems, and from various other sources, as well as 
by the addition of letters heretofore unpublished, or only 
privately published. 

Time has walked past the day of apologies for Shelley, 
and of defamations. Time has put these in his f abular bag ; 
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and at last has given us a book void alike of Jeaffrean mis- 
erable malice, and of Professor Dowden's excessive zeal in 
partisanship — a book of amazing and convincing spiritual 
portraits. This is not the place for comment on the won- 
derful tale we may find here of Shelley's relations to men 
and women, beyond the remark that few of its readers will 
be found to deny its power as a human document. "I 
couldn't skip a word of it," cried a friend ; "I read even the 
letters to the money-lenders." 

About poetry, qua poetry, perhaps the most curious and 
arresting observation one will have to make on the topic as 
presented in these two volumes is that Shelley seems to have 
paid on the whole very little attention to it. The fluent and 
voluminous expression of an ardent mind, a delightful re- 
source, a natural exercise, Shelley's poetry — and by this I 
mean his writing of poetry — was never with him an absorb- 
ing obsession. He could never have averred for himself 
Poe's saying, "For me, poetry has ever been less a pursuit 
than a passion." Keats' few words on poetry, in his dis- 
tinguished letter to the "beautiful and ineffectual angel," 
outweigh in force and dignity anything presented on the 
subject by his generous admirer. Shelley writes to Peacock: 

I consider poetry very subordinate to moral and political science, 
and if I were well, certainly I would aspire to the latter; for I 
can conceive a great work, embodying the discoveries of all ages, 
and harmonizing the contending creeds by which mankind have 
been ruled. Far from me is such an attempt, and I shall be content, 
by exercising my fancy, to amuse myself, and perhaps some others, 
and cast what weight I can into the scale of the balance which the 
Giant of Arthegall holds. 
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Shelley in His Letters 

The Giant of Arthegall, one is asked to remember, is that 

defeated hero and lover of justice in the Faerie Queene, who 

is knocked into the sea by mere brute power. And it is on 

record that Shelley once said beautifully, to the "forceful" 

author of 

The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter — 

"I am of the Giant's faction." 

Too little concerned with poetry as an art, Shelley can 
yet hardly say a word about it without revealing the grace 
of a great nature, nobly indifferent to the mere question 
of career, modest and impersonal concerning his own achieve- 
ments, very splendidly occupied with the eternal verities. 
Shelley is indeed too modest by far concerning his own 
achievements; and yet you would not have him in this re- 
spect other than he was. 

You will go back again after you have read the letters, 
and read the poetry: and you will agree with Shelley that 
Adonais is his greatest work; and look with his vision on 
the vibrant light and cloud-swept way of our mortal lives 
through cosmos. The charm of reading his verse will be re- 
created for you by the fine pleasure of reading the corre- 
spondence of one of the world's greatest letter-writers. 

These volumes have another haunting beauty, the beauty 
of a way of human intercourse which has now all but dis- 
appeared. Deserted for the short-cuts of telegrams and 
telephones and the trails of an earth compressed by innumer- 
able conveniences of travel and information, the old great 
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highway of vitally expressive correspondence has been almost 
overgrown. About it breathes the air surrounding yellow 
cave-cliffs, classic plinths and Theocritean idyls, the air of 
something vanished but immemorial. As an admirer closing 
the book exclaimed, "No one will ever write such letters 
again!" E. W. 

ARENSBERG AND THE NEW REALITY 

Idols, by Walter Conrad Arensberg. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The problem that chiefly agitates the mind of the modern 
artist — I mean the artist who is possessed by life and who 
must express its beauty as clearly and sincerely as he can — 
is, what position he should take toward reality. 

The positions that for many years used to be taken as a 
matter of course by English or American artists, are no 
longer tenable. The modern painter, for instance, if he is 
a student, a searcher, will no longer be satisfied with express- 
ing the poetry of nature, not even in the styles of Inness or 
Corot. Prettiness, which used to be called beauty; preachi- 
ness, wistfulness, more or less refined allegory; realism, 
whether of light, line or substance; spirituality — none of 
these will answer his soul's needs, not entirely. His aim is to 
express the rhythm — the color or line rhythm — the song of 
reality. His manner may be fantastic, whimsical, or even 
"realistic." His highest ideal perhaps is to be excited enough 
by the wine drunk by his senses to create something. Create ! 
Something new! As the trees and the moon and the sun 
were new on the first day. 
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